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But if in the one case the principles are mere conventions, how or by 
what magic do the same principles become propositions and possible bases 
for truth in the other? There is no objection to holding the principles 
of science as conventions for purposes of utility. But utility is one thing 
and logic is another, hence a logic of conventions begins to look like a 
contradiction in terms. To speak therefore of philosophy, whether ra- 
tionalist or empiricist or critical, as being superseded by conventionalism 
comes too near saying that there will be no philosophy at all. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 

La Psychologie Frangaise Contemporaine. Par Georges Dwelshauvers. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1930. — pp. xii, 260. 

This book is intended to parallel the two admirable works of Ribot on 
modern German and English psychology. The undertaking was inspired, 
says Dwelshauvers, by Ribot himself, who, when reminded that French 
psychology still lacked a historian, "voulut bien nous conseiller d'assumer 
la tache de recrire" (p. vii). The outcome of Dwelshauvers's studies is an 
illuminating and highly useful piece of work, worthy to be placed beside 
those of his master. 

The author's frankly acknowledged belief in the superiority of French 
psychology in no wise affects the quality of his judgment,— but rather 
gives impetus to his thought, since he remains strictly within the limits 
indicated by his task. Perhaps he does not take, indeed, sufficient account 
of the foreign influences which affected French thought at different 
periods. But in limiting himself to the ' multiple efflorescence ' of French 
psychology itself, and attempting to trace its development in terms of 
its central and governing ideas, the author has rendered valuable service. 
And in the end, summing up his review, we feel little inclined to dispute 
his contention that " le sceptre de la psychologie," which has been claimed 
by England and Germany in turn, remains " aujourd'hui comme a l'epoque 
classique, au pays de Montaigne et de Pascal, de Descartes et de Male- 
branche, de la Rochefoucauld et de Vauvenargues " (p. x). 

The plan of the work is simple. It consists of six chapters and a con- 
clusion. The first chapter is devoted to Maine de Biran. The second 
treats of Theodore Jouffroy and the Eclectics. The third deals with 
" The Great Systems, Opposed to Eclecticism,"— those of Comte, Cournot, 
Renouvier, Ravaisson, and Durand de Gros. Chapter four is devoted to 
the founders of " scientific psychology," Taine, Ribot, Tarde, and " L'Ecole 
de Paris." Chapter five presents the idealistic and neo-spiritualistic sys- 
tems of Fouillee, Lachelier, Boutroux, Hannequin, Lagneau, Brunschvicg, 
and Lalande. The final chapter, as might be anticipated, deals with 
Bergson, his psychology and his ' creative evolution,' and closes with a 
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criticism of Bergson's ideas. Finally we have a Conclusion, some thirty 
pages in length, in which the results of the author's survey are brought 
together and summarized. 

It is impossible for an American reviewer (whose knowledge of French 
psychological literature is characteristically limited) to judge whether or 
not M. Dwelshauvers has given us a wholly impartial and just account of 
the development of modern French psychology! The author's standing, 
however, assures us that in the main his statements must be sound and 
reliable. And accepting his results as they stand, we find them of com- 
pelling interest. 

The one outstanding trait of modern French psychology would seem to 
be its tendency towards dynamism (a term which Woodworth is popular- 
izing in this country today). Thought is conceived as an activity, and 
usually as the activity of a real' subject. The vitalism of Bergson would 
seem to be — if Dwelshauvers hits anywhere near the truth — the out- 
cropping of a notion that has threaded its way through French psychology 
since the time of Maine de Biran. It shows itself in Eclecticism, Pos- 
itivism, Idealism, and Experimental Psychology alike. In these several 
systems the idea of a synthesizing and organizing thought-activity may, 
indeed, take various forms, ranging from biological vitalism to spiritualistic 
energism, but it is always there. French psychology is typically function- 
alistic. It finds, usually, back of our feelings and presentations, the 
synthetic activity of a self giving order to our experiences. 

The vitalistic tendencies of French abnormal psychology and its pre- 
cocious relative, Psychoanalysis, are well known to American students. The 
story of the struggle of the vital impulse, the libido, for complete expres- 
sion through adequate organization, is a necessary complement to the no- 
tions of dissociation, repression, and 'the unconscious,' which, as Dwel- 
shauvers shows, appear frequently in early modern French literature. But 
behind all of these conceptions lies the notion of a real self, striving to- 
ward effective life and rational self-realization. And the notion of the 
self (in some form) will always appear, I suppose, where teleological 
methods of interpretation are permitted in psychology. 

One of the most significant results of Dwelshauver-s's review is the link- 
age of the biological conception of organization as a physiological process 
with the idealistic conception of organization as a logical process (see espe- 
cially p. 243 f.). These can be brought together in a genetic theory which 
traces a continuous development of vital organization from its primitive to 
its rational stages. The effect of such a synthesis is to give unusual range 
and assimilative power to functional psychology. One of the most 
striking characteristics of modern French psychology would seem to be 
its great breadth of interest and variety of subject matter. There 
has, indeed, been a ' scientific movement ' in France, following the Leipsic 
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agitation, which tended towards the narrowness and methodological lim- 
itation characteristic of our own attempts to establish psychology on a 
'strictly' scientific basis. But — "Apres avoir, pendant peu de temps, 
montre quelque tendance a se diviser, la psychologie, chez les plus eminents 
de ses representants, redevint integrate et synthetique, usant egalement des 
diverses methodes dont elle dispose et ne negligeant aucun des aspects de 
la vie mentale . . ." (p. 239). It is, to be sure, a truism to say that the 
more ' synthetic ' psychology becomes the more metaphysical its character. 
French psychology has never lost contact with philosophy. But in main- 
taining its breadth of interest it has not lost, but rather gained, explanatory 
power. This would not have been possible, of course, had it not pos- 
sessed a central point of view to which all facts concerning the mental 
life of man — all facts — are relevant. There lies, as has been suggested, 
its unique distinction. In this country today we are tending towards a 
genetic and dynamic form of psychological theory, inspired principally 
by facts developed in the genetic and abnormal fields of inquiry. Dwel- 
shauvers's book, then, ought to find in this country a large circle of readers. 

D. T. Howard. 
Northwestern University. 

Modern Philosophy. By Guido be Ruggiero. Translated by A. Howard 

Hannay and R. G. Collingwood. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. ; 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921. — pp. 402. 

This new volume in the Library of Philosophy is a translation of La 
Filosofia Contemporanea, the second Italian edition of which, in two vol- 
umes (1920), was reviewed by the present writer in The Philosophical 
Review for January, 1921. The translation is made from the first edition 
in one volume, published in 1912, and does not therefore include the 
valuable Appendix, with which the second edition concluded, and in which 
the author examined Belgian and Italian neo-scholasticism, the progress 
of historical and sociological studies, and the most recent orientation in 
Italian philosophy (Varisco, Aliotta, Croce, Gentile). 

Ruggiero's survey of the philosophic thought of our time is marked by 
sound historical scholarship, keen critical insight, subtlety, vigor, construc- 
tive thinking, and a style clear and incisive. The issue between naturalism 
and idealism is regarded by the author as fundamental in contemporary 
thought. In the four parts of his book he examines in turn German, 
French, Anglo-American, and Italian philosophy. The compfehensiveness 
of his survey should be apparent even to those who, failing to appreciate 
what the author regards as centrally important in the philosophy of our 
time, find him deficient as omitting what they believe worthy of much 
attention. His account of contemporary German philosophy is not very 
startling, even though one may find reason to question his estimate of it as 



